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“ Voila ce que je sais par une experience de toutes sortes de livres 
et de personnes.”’—PENSEES DE PascaL. 
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Iinscribe to you, my dear , this part of my 
work, which consists of sketches from the various as- 
pects of our SOCIAL SYSTEM ; for I know no man who 
can more readily judge if the likeness be corréct, Your 
large experience of mankind, and the shrewdness of 
your natural faculties of observation, have furnished 

ou with a store of facts, which the philosophy you 
Sate gleaned from no shallow meditation, and no or- 
dinary learning, enables you, most felicitously to ap- 
ply. Many of the remarks in this part of my work 
are the result of observations we have made together ; 
and, if now and then some deduction more accurate 
than the rest should please the reader, I might perhaps 
say, in recollecting how much my experience has 
profited by yours, ce n’est pas moi qui parle, c'est Marc 
Auwréle. 

As the first impression the foreigner receives on en- 
tering England is that of the evidence of wealth, so the 
first thing thatstrikes the moral enquirer into our social 
system is the respect in which wealth is held: in some 
countries Pleasure is the idol; in others,Glory, and the 
prouder desires of the world; but with us, Money is 
the mightiest of all deities. 

One characteristic of English society is the influence 
of crievts. Some half a dozen little persons have, 
God knows how, got into a certain eminence—in some 
certain line ;—they pretend to the power of dispensing 
all kinds of reputation. Some few years ago, there 
was the authors’ clique of Alsemarle street, a circle of 
gentlemen who professed to weigh out to each man his 
modicum of fame; they praised each other-—-were ‘he 
literary class, and thought Stewart Rose a greater 
man than Wordsworth; peace be with them—they 
are no more—and fame no longer hangs from the nos- 
trils of Samuel Rogers. 

The clique of fine ladies and the clique of dandies 
still, however, exist; and these are the donors of so- 
cial reputation: we may say of them as the Irishman 
said of the thieves, “They are mighty generous with 
what does not belong to thein,”—being without cha- 
racter themselves, we may judge of the merits which 
induce them to give a character to others, 

It is rather strange, till we consider the cause, that 
society in the provinces is often more polished, intel- 
lectual, and urbane, than society in the metropolis; 
when some great landed proprictor fills his country 
halls with a numerous circle of his friends, you see 
perhaps the most agreeable and charming society which 
England can afford. You remember (dear ) Sir 
Frederick Longueville and his family: you know how 
disagrceable we used to think them; always so afraid 
they were not fine enough. Sir Frederick, with his 
pompous air, asking you when you had last seen our 
uncle, the eatl, and her ladyship, dying to be good- 
natured, bat resolved to keep up her dignity;—the girls 
out at every ball, and telling you invariably as a first 
remark that they did not see you at Almack’s last Wed- 
nesday; so ashamed if you caught them at a party the 
wrong side of Oxford street, and whispering, * Papa's 
country connections, you know !”—You remember, in 
short that the Longuevilles impressed every one with 
the idea of being fussy, conceited, second-rate, and 
wretchedly educated ; they are all this in town. Will 
you believe it—they are quite the contrary if you visit 
them in Sussex? There Sir Frederick is no longer 
pompous; frank and good-humoured, he rides with 
you over his farm, speaks to every poor man he meets, 
forgets that you have an unclean earl, and is the very 
pattern of a great country gentleman—hospitable and 
easy, dignified and natural. Lady Longueville you 
will fancy you have known all your life—so friendly is 
her nature, and so cordial her manner; and, es for the 
girls, to your great surprise, you find them weil read 
and accomplished, affectionate, simple, with a charm- 
ing spice of romance in them; upon my word I do not 
exaggerate. What is the cause of the change? Solely 
this: in London they know not their own station; here 





they are not; here they try at nothing; they are con- 
tented with what they are. 

What an enviable station is that of a great country 
gentleman in this beautiful garden of England; he 
may unite all the happiest opposites—indolence and 
occupation, healthful exercise and literary studies. In 
London, and in public life, we may improve the world 
—we may benefit our kind, but we never see the effects 
we produce; we get no gratitude for them; others step 
in and snatch the rewards; but, in the country, if you 
exert equal industry and skill, you cannot walk out of 
your hall but what you see the evidence of your la- 
bours: Nature smiles in your fuce and thanks you! 
yon trees you planted; yon corn-fields were a common 
—your capital called them into existence; they feed a 
thousand mouths, where, ten years ago, they scarce 
maintained some half a dozen starveling cows. But, 
above all, as you ride through your Village, what satis- 
faction creeps around your heart. By half that atten- 
tion to the administration of the poor-laws which, in 
London, you gave to your clubs, you have made indus- 
try replace sloth, and comfort dethrone pauperism. 
You, a single individual, have done more for your fel- 
low-creatures than the whole legislature has done in 
centuries. This is true power; it approaches men to 
God; but the country gentleman often refuses to ac- 
knowledge this power ;—he thinks much more of a cer- 
tificate for killing partridges ! 


Clubs form a main feature of the social system of the 
richer classes of the metropolis. Formerly they were 
merely the resort of gamblers, politicians, or bons vivans 
—now they have assumed a more intellectual charac- 
ter; every calling has its peculiar club—from the sol- 
dier’s to the schular’s. 


—<>_ 


CONVERSATION AND LITERARY MEN. 


Among the characteristics of English society, there 
is one, my dear , which cannot but have seemed 
to you as worthy of notice, and that is “the curious 
felicity” which distinguishes the tone of conversation. 
In most countries, people of the higher stations, if they 
do not express their ideas with all the accuracy and 
formality of a treatise on logic, preserve, at least, with 
a certain degree of jealousy, the habit of a clear and 
easy elegance in conversation. In France, to talk the 
language well is still the indispensable accomplishment 
of a gentleman. Society preserves the happy diction, 
and the graceful phrase, which literature has stamped 
with its authority: and the court may be considered as 
the master of the ceremonies to the muses. [ut in 
England, people even in the best and most fastidious 
society, are not remarkable for cultivating the more 
pure or brilliant order ef conversation, as the evidence 
of fon, and the attribute of rank. They reject, it is 
true, certain vulgarities of accent, provincial phrases, 
and glaring violations of grammar; nay, over certain 
words, they now and then exereise the caprices of fash- 
ion: James to-day, may be Jeemes to-morrow; Rome 
may be softened into Room; and cucumber may receive 
its final exactness of pronunciation from the prosodia- 
cal fiat of my Lord Hertford. But these are trifles: 
the regular and polished smoothness of conversation, 
the unpedantic and transparent preciseness of meaning, 
the happy choice, unpremeditated, because habitual, 
of the most graceful phrases and polished idioms which 
the language affords—these, the natural care and pro- 
vince of a lettered court, are utterly unheeded by the 
circles of the English aristocracy. Nor is there any 
other circle, since literary men with us are so little 
gregarious, that repairs their inattention; and our ra- 
tional conversation is for the most part carried on in a 
series of the most extraordinary and rugged abbre- 
viations—a species of talking shorthand. Hesitating, 
humming, and drawling, are the three graces of our 
conversation, 


The modern practice of parliament to hold its dis- 
cussions at night has a considerable influence in dimi- 
nishing the intellectual character of general society. 
The house of commons naturally drains off many of 
the ablest and best informed of the English gentle- 
men: the same cause has its action upon men of let- 
ters, whom statesmen usually desire to collect around 
them; the absence of one conspires to effect the ab- 
sence of the other: our saloons are left solely to the 
uncultivated and the idle, and you seck in vain for 








it is fixed ; at one »!»ce they are trying to be something 


tinguished the reign of Anne, and still give so noble a 
charm to the assemblies of Paris. 

The respect we pay to wealth absorbs the respect we 
should pay to genius. Literary men have not with us 
any fixed and settled position as men of letters. In 
the great game of honours, none fall to their share. 
We may say truly with a certain political economist, 
“We pay best, Ist, those who destroy us, generals ; 
2d, those who cheat us, politicians and quacks; 3d, 
those who amuse us, singers and musicians ; and, least 
of all, those who instruct us.” It is an important 
truth noted by Helvetius, that the degree of public vir- 
tue in a state depends exactly on the proper distribu- 
tion of public rewards. “1am nothing here,” said one 
of the most eminent men of science this country ever 
produced, “I am forced to go abroad sometimes to 
preserve my sclf-esteem.” 

Our English authors thus holding no fixed position 
in society, and from their very nature being covetous 
of reputation, often fall into one of three classes; the 
one class seeks the fashion they cannot command, and 
are proud to know the great; another become irritable 
and suspicious, afraid that they are never sufficiently 
esteemed, and painfully vain out of a sense of bashful- 
ness; the third, of a more lofty nature, stand aloof and 
disdainful, and never consummate their capacities, be- 
cause they will not mix with a world to which they 
know themselves superior. 

A literary man with us is often forced to be proud of 
something else than talent—proud of fortune, of con- 
nection, or of birth—in order not to be looked down 
upon. Byron would never have sct a coronet over his 
bed if he had not written poetry; nor the fastidious 
Walpole have affected to disdain the author, if he had 
not known that with certain circles, authorship was 
thought to lower the gentleman. Every one knows the 
anecdote of a certain professor of chemistry, who, 
eulogising Boyle, thus concluded his panegyrics: “ He 
was a great man, a very great man; he was father of 
chemistry, and——brother to the Earl of Cork!” 

You laugh at the simplicity of the professor; after 
all it was no bathos in practice ;—depend upon it, the 
majority of the world thought quite as much of the 
brother of Lord Cork as they did of the father of che- 
mistry. The professor was only the unconscious echo 
of the vulgar voice of esteem, 

We may perceive every where, that“ Fashion” has 
received a material shock. If there is less fine gentle- 
manship than formerly, so also fine ladies are not quite 
so powerful as they were; they no longer fill the mouth 
of the gaping world with tales of triumphant insolence 
and abashed servility. A graver aspect settles on the 
face of society. The great events that have taken 
place have shaken the surface of the aristocratic senti- 
ment too roughly, to allow it easily to resume its for- 
mer state. Fashion cannot for many years be what it 
has been. In politital quiet, the aristocracy are the 
natural dictators of society, and their sentiments are 
the most listened to. Now, the sum of their sentiments, 
as we have seen, is Fashion: in agitated times, the 
people rise into importance, and their sentiments be. 
come the londest and most obtrusive; the aggregate 
of their sentiments, as we have seen, is opinion, It is 
then, that unable to lead, the aristocracy anconsciously 
follow the impulse, and it becomes the fashion to be po- 
pular. Hence may we date, if we descend to the phi- 
losophy of trifles, the innovations even in costume: 
and the spirit of the French revolution, which breathed 
vainly through the massive eloqueuce of Fox, succeed- 
ed at least in sweeping away from our saloons the bro- 
caded waistcoat and the diamond buckles. Atthe time 
of the discussions on reform, our drawing-room gossips 
affected the tone of Birmingham iiberalism; and 
the élégans of parliament lisped forth sturdy dogmas 
on the “Rights of the People.” Thus, while social 
habits descend from the upper to the lowest class, po- 
lilical principles, on the contrary, are reverberations of 
opinion travelling from the base to the apex of society. 
The aristocracy torm the manners of life, and the peo- 
ple produce the revolutions of thought. 

This reflection leads us deeper into the subject be- 
fore us, Let us transport ourselves from the metropo- 
lis to a manufacturing town, and see from what cause 
in the habits of social life the political sentiments of 
one class are forced on the acceptance of another. 

There is this germ of truth in the Owenite principle 
of co-operation : co-operation is power ; in proportion 
as people combine, they know their strength; civilisa- 





those nightly reunions of wits and senators which dis- 


tion itself is but the effect of combining. If, then, 
there are two classes, supposed to be antagonists. 
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each other, and the members of one class combine 
more than those of another, the former class will be 
the more powerful; keep this truth in view—we shall 
apply it presently. 

We are now at a manufacturing town : observe those 
respectable tradesmen—they are the master manufac- 
turers—the aristocracy of the place. Look in that 
drawing-room, betraying the evidences of a decorous 
and honourable opulence; there is a little coterie as- 
sembled ; yon short gentleman in blue is a retired cap- 
tain in the navy : that portly personage, with the large 
bunch of seals, is the mayor of the town: yonder is a 
small proprietor, who has purchased a white house, 
and a few acres,and become a squire: that knot of 
confabulators is composed of the richest manufacturers 
of the place: at the other end of the room are the la- 
dies, wives and daughters of the gentlemen. Enter a 
visiter in the town—a stray legislator, perhaps, who 
has come to see the manufactories ; or, perhaps, like 
us, to know the men who work them: the gentlemen 
gather round him—a conversation ensues—he is anx- 
ious for general information—he speaks of the good 
sense and practical knowledge of a certain manufac- 
turer he has visited that day. 

“ Ah, a good sort of a man, I believe,” saya the mayor, 
“and very clever at elections; but we seldom meet, 
except at a canvass—our wives don’t visit——.” 

There is a patronising air about the magistrate as 
he says this—our stranger is surprised—he turns to the 





their association. Thus, fastening our attention to 
things below the surface, we perceive the true reason 
why democratic opinion inust become more and more 
prevalent ;—its espousers are united !—at each ensuing 
election they form a sturdy body, not to be detached 
from each other by isolated appeals—they must be 
gained by addressing the whole. If the manufacturers, 
therefore, desire to return a representative, they must 
cheose a candidate professing such sentiments as are 
generally pleasing to this powerful body, viz., the class 
below them. Thus, unconsciously to themselves, they 
adopt the principles of their inferiors, whom they dread, 
and in returning what they call “ their own member,” 
return in reality the supporter of the doctrines of the 
operatives. 


—— 


THE SOCIAL HABITS OF THE POPULATION. 


“ Man is born to walk erect, and look upon the hea- 
vens.” So says the poet. Man does not always fulfil 
the object of his birth; he goeth forth to his labour 
with a bending and despondent frame, and he lifts not 
his eyes from the soil whose mire hath entered into his 
soul. The physical condition of the working classes in 
manufacturing towns is more wretched than we can 
bear to consider, It is not that the average of deaths 
in manufacturing towns is greater than that in the ag- 
ricultural districts, The labourers in the latter are 





rest—he perceives that he is praising somebody whom 
the company decidedly consider low and ungenteel ; 
not one of their set. He finds, as conversation pro- 
ceeds, that he is as much among exclusives as if he 
were at St. James’s. The next day he dines with the 
manufacturer he praised—the household appurtenances 
are less elegant than those he witnessed the day be- 
fore—the man-servant at the one house is a foot-boy 
at the other. He turns the conversation on his enter- 
tainer of the preceding day. 

“ Ay,a good sort of man,” says his host, “ but set 
up, full of prejudice and purse pride.” 

* Yes,” adds the hostess; * yet I recollect his wife’s 
father kept a stall. She now has more airs than the 
member's lady, who is an earl’s daughter.” 

Our stranger next speaks of a manufacturer of still 
less wealth and consequence than his entertainer. 

“Oh,” says his host, ‘ta sharp fellow, but of coarse 
habits, and his opinions are so violent. He behaved 
very ill to Mr. , at the last election.” 

* And his wife,” adds the lady, “is very angry with 
us, she wanted to go with us to the town Lalis—now 
you know, Mr. , that we must draw some distinc- 
tion.” 

The conversation at each of these places turns little 
upon ¢heories or politics ; the ministers are talked over ; 
perhaps also the history of the last election; the ladies 
discuss small scandals, the same as if they were at Al- 
mack’'s ; our stranger goes away; he finds these two 
houses a type of the general divisions of one class ; yet, 
mark —this is one class—the manufacturers, to which 
another class—the operatives, suppose they have an 
antagonist interest. 

Our visiter now resolves to see something more of 
the other class—he attends a festive meeting of the 
operatives, at the Blue Bear. It is a long room crowd- 
ed to suffocation. Ilis health is drunk—he makes a 
vague liberal speech— it is received avith applause. An 
operative is next called upon; he addresses the meet- 
ing—he begins with many apologics for his own inca- 
pacity, but gradually Lecoming assured, he reconciles 
himself and his audience to the task, by the recollec- 
tion, that, whatever his own deficiencies, he is one of 
them; le is strengthened by the unanimity of their 
cause. “ We operatives,” he says ‘and the audience 
shout forth their sympathy and approbation,) “ we are 
oppressed with taxes aud unjust laws, but let us only 
be firm to each other, and we shall get redress at last. 
The peopie must help themselves—our rulers won’t 
help us—Union is our watchword.” 

Such are the materials with which the orator works 
upon the sympathy of the audience; and as he pro- 
gresses, he applies himself less to the small points than 
to the startling theories of politics. He touches little 
on party politics; much upon abstract principles; the 
necessity of knowledge, and the effects of education. 
What isthe conclusion forced upon our stranger’s 
mind? This: That where the one class was divided 
by small jealousies into a hundred coteries, the other 
class is consolidated into a powerful union: that where 
one class think little of the theories of politics, such 
speculations are ever present to the other—the staple 
matter of their meetings—the motive and the end of 








subject to violent and sudden diseases, proceeding 
| from acute inflammation ; medical assistance is remote, 
jent negligently administered ; their robust frames feed 
the disease that attacks them; they are stricken down 


in the summer of their days, and die in the zenith of 


vigorous health. Not so with the mechanic; he has 
| medical aid at hand; acute disorders fall light on the 
| yielding relaxation of his frame; it is not that he dies 
sooner than the labourer; he lives more painfully ; he 
knows not what health is; his whole life is that of a 
man nourished on slow poisons; disease sits at his 
heart,and gnaws at its cruel leisure. Dum vivat, moritur. 
The close and mephitic air, the incessant labour, in 
some manufactories the small deleterious particles that 
| float upon the atmosphere,* engender painful and im- 
bittering maladies, and inflict with curses, even morc 
dread than are the heritage of literary application, the 
student of the loom. But it is not only the diseases 
that he entails upon himself to which the operative is 
subject; he bears in the fibre of his nerves and the mar- 
row of his bones the terrible bequeathments of heredi- 
tary affliction. His parents married under age, unfit 
for the cares, inadequate to the labours which a rash 
and hasty connection has forced upon them ;—each 
perhaps having resort to ardent spirits in the short in- 
| tervals of rest,—the mother engaged in the toil of a 
|factory at the most advanced period of her preg- 
| nancy ;—every hour she so employs adding the seeds 
of a new infirmity to her unborn offspring !— 

Observe the young mother, how wan and worrf her 
cheek; how squalid her attire ; and how mean her home ; 
yet her wages and those of her partner are amply suf- 
ficient, perhaps, to smooth with decorous comforts the 
hours of rest, and to provide for all the sudden neces- 
sities of toiling life. A thriftless and slattern waste 
converts what ought to be competence into poverty, 
and, amidst cheerless and unloving aspects, the young 
victim is ushered into light. The early years of the 
poor have been drawn by the hand of a master. | 
quote the description not only as being wholly faithful 
to truth, but as one of the most touching (yet least 
generally known) examples of the highest order of pa- 
thetic eloquence which modern literature has pro- 
duced. 

“ The innocent prattle of his children takes out the 
sting of a man’s poverty. But the children of the 
very poor do not prattle! It is none of the least fright- 
ful features in that condition, that there is no child- 
ishness in its dwellings. Poor people, said a sensible 
old nurse to us once, do not bring up their children; 
they drag them up. The little careless darling of the 
wealthier nursery, in their hovel is transformed betimez 
into a premature reflecting person. No one has time 
to dandle it, no one thinks it worth while to coax it, 
to soothe it, to toss it up and down, to humour it. 
There is none to kiss away its tears. If it cries, it can 
only be beaten. It has been prettily said that ‘a babe 








* IT have held correspondence on this point with some 
inhabitant or other in most of our manufacturing towns, 
and it seems that nearly all manufactories engender 
their peculiar disease. 





is fed with milk and praise.’ But the aliment of this 
poor babe was thin, unnourishing; the return to its 
little baby-tricks, and efforts to engage attention, bitter 
ceaseless objurgation. It never had a toy, or knew 
what a coral meant. It grew up without the lullaby 
of nurses; it was a stranger to the patient fondle, the 
hushing caress, the attracting novelty, the costlier play- 
thing, or the cheaper off-hand contrivance to divert 
the child; the prattled nonsense, (best sense to it,) the 
wise impertinences, the wholesome lies, the apt story 
interposed, that puts a stop to present sufferings, and 
awakens the passion of young wonder. Jt was never 
sung to—no one ever told to it a tale of the nursery. 
It was dragged up, to live or to die as it happened. It 
had no young dreams. It broke at once into the iron 
realities of life. A child exists not for the very poor 
as any object of dalliance; it is only another mouth 
to be fed, a pair of little hands to be betimes inured to 
labour. It is the rival, till it can be the co-operator, 
for food with the parent. It is never his mirth, his di- 
version, his solace; it never makes him young again, 
with recalling his young times. The children of the 
very poor have no young times. It makes the very 
heart to bleed to overhear the casual street-talk be- 
tween a poor woman and her little girl, a woman of 
the better sort of poor, in a condition rather above the 
squalid beings which we have been contemplating. It 
is not of toys, of nursery hooks, of summer holidays, 
(fitting that age,) of the promised sight, or play; of 
praised sufficiency at school. It is of mangling and 
clear-starching, of the price of coals, or of potatoes. 
The questions of the child, that should be the very out- 
pourings of curiosity and idleness, are marked with 
forecast and melancholy providence. It has cume to 
be a woman, before it was achild. It has learned to 
go to market; it chaffers, it hagglés, it envies, it mur- 
murs; it is knowing, acute, sharpened ; it never prat- 
ties. Had we not reason to say, that “ the home of the 
very poor is no home ?”* 

What homely and passionate pathos! I can do no 
homage to that critic who will not allow that I have 
quoted one of the most striking masterpieces of Eng- 
lish composition, 

But if this be the ordinary state of the children of 
the poor, how doubly aggravated in the case of the 
manufacturing poor. What a dark and terrible history 
of early suffering is developed in the evidence on the 
factory bill. Let us take an instance: 


EVIDENCE OF DAVID BYWATER. 


At what age were you when you entered upon that 
night-work ?—I was nearly fourteen. 

Will you state to this committee the labour which 
you endured when you were put upon long hours, and 
the night-work was added?—I started at one o'clock 
on Monday morning, and went on till twelve o’clock 
on Tuesday night. 

What intervals had you for food and rest ?>—We 
started at one o'clock on Monday morning, and then 
we went on till five, and stopped for half an hour for 
refreshment; then we went on again till eight o’clock, 
at breakfast-time ; then we had half an hour, and then 
we went on till twelve o’clock, and had an hour for 
dinner: and then we went on again till fize o’clock, 
and had half an hour for drinking; and then we start- 


|ed at balf-past five, and if we had a mind we could stop 


at nine and have half an hour then, but we thought it 
would be best to have an hour and a half together, 
which we might have at half-past eleven; so we went 
on from half-past five, and stopped at half-past eleven 
for refreshment for an hour and a half at midnight; 
then we went on from one till five again, and then we 
stopped for hal€ an hour; then we went on again till 
breakfast-time, when we had half an hour; and then 
we went on again till twelve o’clock, at dinner-time, 
and then we had an hour ; and then we stopped at five 
o’clock again on Tuesday afternoon, for haif an hour 
for drinking; then we went on till half-past eleven, 
and then we gave over till five o’clock on Wednesday 
morning. 


EVIDENCE OF ELDIN HARGRAVE. 


In attending to this machine, are you not always 
upon the stretch, and upon the move ?—Yes, always. 

Do you not use your hand a good deal in stretching 
it out ?— Yes, 

What effect had this long labour upon you ?—I had 
a pain across my knee, and I got crooked. 

Was it the back of your knee, or the side of your 
knee ?—All round. 








* Charles Lamb. 
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Will you show your limbs ?—{Here the witness ex 
posed his legs and knees.] 

Were your knees ever straight at any time?—They 
were straight before I went to Mr. Brown’s mill. 
* al * * * * 

You say that you worked for seventeen hours a day 
all the year round ; did you do that without inlerrup- 
tion ?— Yes. 

Could you attend any day or night school ?—No. 

Can you write ?—No. 

Can you read?—I can read a little in a spellihg- 
book. 

Where did you learn that; did you go to a Sunday. 
school?—No, I had no clothes to go in. 


EVIDENCE OF MR. THOMAS DANIEL, 
Relative to the Boys called Scavengers. 


Describe to the committee the employment of those 
scavengers.—Their work is to keep the machines, while 
they are guing, clean from all kinds of dust and dirt 
that may be flying about, and they are in all sorts of 
positions to come at them; I think that their bodily 
exertion is more than they are able to bear, for they 
are constantly kept in a state of activity. 

Have they not to clean the machines, and to creep 
under, and run round them, and to change and accom- 
modate their positions in every possible manner, in or- 
der to keep those machines in proper order ?—They 
are in all sorts of postures that the human body is ca- 
pable of being put into, to come at the machines. 

State the effect that it has upon them, according to 
your own observation and experience.—T hose children, 
every moment that they have to spare, will be stretch- 
ed all their length upon the floor in a state of perspira- 
tion, and we are obliged to keep them up to the work 
by using cither a strap or some harsh language, and 
they are kept continually in a state of agitation; [ con- 
sider them to be constantly in a state of grief, though 
some of them cannot shed tears; their condition great- 
ly depresses their spirits. 

They live in a state of constant apprehension, and 
often in one of terror.—They are always in terror ; and 
I consider that does them as much injury as their la- 
bour, their minds being in a constant atate of agitation 
and fear. 

* * . * * * 

I could goon multiplying these examples at random, 
from every page of this huge calendar of childish suf- 
ferings ; but enough has been said to convince the 
reader’s understanding, and I would fain trust, to open 
his heart. 

Thus prepared and seasoned for the miseries of life, 
the boy enters upon manhood—aged while yet youth- 
ful—and compelled, by premature exhaustion, to the 
dread relief of artificial stimulus. Gin, not even the 
pure spirit, but its dire adulteration—opiuin—narcotic 
drugs; these are the horrible cements with which he 
repairs the rents and chasms of a shattered and mace- 
rated frame. He marries; and becomes in his turn 
the reproducer of new sufferers. In after life he gets 
a smattering of political knowledge ; legislative theo. 
ries invite and lull him from himself; and with all the 
bitter experience of the present system, how can you 
wonder that he yearns for innovation ? 

Amidst these gloomier portraitures of our mechanic 
population, there are bright reliefs. Many of the ope- 
ratives have been warned, and not seduced, by the con- 
tagion of example; and of these I could select some 
who, for liberal knowledge, sound thought, kindly feel- 
ing, and true virtue, may rank among the proudest 
ornaments of the country. It has been my good for- 
tune to correspond with many of the operative class, 
not only, as a member of parliament, upon political af- 
fairs, but in my prouder capacity, as a literary man, 
upon various schemes, which in letters and in science 
had occurred to their ingenuity. I have not only cor- 
responded with these men, but I have also mixed per- 
sonally with others of their tribe, and I have ever found 
that an acuteness of observation was even less the dis- 
tinction of their character, than a certain noble and dis- 
interested humanity of disposition. Among such per- 
sons I would seek, without a lantern, for the true phi- 
lanthropist. Deeply acquainted with the ills of their 
race, their main public thought is to alleviate and re. 
lieve them: they have not the jealousy common to men 
who have risen a little above their kind; they desire 
more “ to raise the wretched than to rise;” their plots 
and their schemings are not for themselves, but for 
their class. Their ambition is godlike, for it is the de- 
sire to enlighten and to bless. There isa divine and 
sacred species of ambition which is but another word 


establish mechanics’ institutes, and plans of national 
education; who clamour against taxes upon know- 
ledge ; who desire virtue to be the foundation of hap- 
piness. I know not, indeed, an order of men, more 
than that of which I speak, interesting our higher sym- 
pathies; nor one that addresses more forcibly our sad- 
der emotions, than that wider class which they desire 
to relieve. 

The common characteristic of the operatives, even 
amidst all the miseries and excesses frequent amongst 
them, is that of desires better than their condition. They 
all have the wish for knowledge. They go to the gin- 
shop, and yet there they discuss the elements of vir- 
tue! Apprenticed to the austcrest trials of life, they 
acquire a universal sympathy with oppression. “* Their 
country is the world.” You see this tendency in all 
their political theories ; it is from the darkness of their 
distress, that they send forth the loud shouts which 
terrify injustice. It is their voice which is heard the 
earliest, and dies the latest, against wrong in every 
corner of the globe; they make to themselves common 
cause with spoliated Poland—with Ireland, dragooned 
into silence—with the human victims of Indostan: 
wherever there is suffering, their experience unites 
them to it; and their efforts, unavailing for themselves, 
often contribute to adjust the balance of the world. 
As (in the touching Arabian proverb) the barber learns 
his art on the orphan’s face, so legislation sometimes 
acquires its wisdom by experiments on distress. 

For the demoralised social state which I have as- 
cribed to a large proportion of the operatives, there 
are two cures, the one physical, the other moral. If 
you bow down the frame by the excess of early labour, 
the sufferers must have premature recourse to the ar- 
lificial remedies of infirmity. Opium and gin are the 
cheapest drugs; these corrupt the mind, and take re- 
ward from labour. Of what use are high wages, if 
they are spent in a single night? Children, therefore, 
should not be worked at too early an age, nor to too 
great an extreme. Women in the latter stages of 
childbearing should not be permitted to attend the 
toil of the manufactories—they have no right to entail 
a curse on the unborn. Legislation must not, it is 
true, over interfere; but she is a guardian, as well as 
an executioner; she may interfere to prevent, if she 
interferes to punish. 

So much for the physical cure :—the moral cure is 
education. National schools, on a wide and compre- 
hensive plan, embrace more than the elements of 
knowledge; they ought to teach social, as well as in- 
dividual morals; they ought to be adapted to the class 
to which they are dedicated ; they should teach, not 
so much labour, as Aabils of labour; and bring up the 
young mind, especially the female mind, to the neces- 
sities of domestic economy. Labour schools should 
be united to intellectual. So far the government can 
provide a cure. 
should be, in all manufactories, even at the earliest 
age, carefully separated; and a master should demand 
a good moral character with those he employs. This 
last precaution is tuo generally neglected ; a drunken, 


Individuals may assist it. The sexcs| 


In the extracts from the information received by his 
majesty’s commissioners as to the administration and 
Operation of the poor-laws, just published, appears the 
following evidence, from Mr. Wontner, the governor of 
Newgate; Mr. Chesterton, the governor of the house 
of correction for Middlesex; and Mr. Gregory, the 
treasurer of Spitalfields parish. 

Mr. Wontner—“ Of the criminals who come under 
your care, what proportion, so far as your experience 
willenable you to state, were by the immediate pres- 
sure of want impelled to the commission of crime? by 
want is meant, the absence of the nieans of subsistence, 
and not the want arising from indolence and an impa- 
tience of steady labour? According to the best of my 
observation scarcely one eighth. This is my conclusion, 
not only from my observations in the office of governor 
of this jail, where we see more than can be seen in 
court of the state of each case, but from six years’ ex- 
perience as one of the marshals of the city, having the 
direction of a large body of police, and seeing more 
than can be seen by the governor of a prison. 

“Of the crintinals thus impelled to the commission 
of crime by the immediate pressure of want, what pro- 
portion, according to the best of your experience, were 
previously reduced to want by heedlessness, indolence, 
and not by causes beyond the reach of common pru- 
dence to avert?—When we enquire into the class of 
cases to which the last answer refers, we generally find 
that the criminals have had situations and profitable 
labour, but have lost them in consequence of indolence, 
inattention, or habitual drunkenness, or association 
with bad females, If we could thoroughly examine the 
whole of this class of cuses, I feel confident that we should 
Jind that not one thirtieth of the whole class of cases 
brought here are free from imputation of misconduct, or 
can be said to result entirely from blameless want. The 
cases of juvenile offenders from nine to thirteen years 
of age arise partly from the difficulty of obtaining em- 
ployment for children of those ages, partly from the 
want of the power of superintendence of parents, who, 
being in employment themselves, have not the power 
to look after their children; and ina far greater pro- 
portion frum the criminal neglect and example of pa- 
rents.” 

Mr. Chesterton states, I directed a very intelligent 
yardsman, ana one who had never, I believe, wilfully 
misled me, to inquire into the habits and circumstances 
of allin the yard (sixty prisoners.) and the result was 
that he could not point out one who eppeared to have been 
urged by want to commit theft. Tt appears, that in the 
house of correction, the proportion of prisoners who 
have been paupers is more numerous than in the other 
jails.” 

Mr. Richard Gregory, the treasurer of Spitalfields 


| parish, who for several years distinguished himself by 


his successful exertions for the prevention of crime 
within that district, was asked— 

“We uaderstand you have paid great attention to 
the state and prevention of crime; can you give us 
any infermation as to the connection of crime with pau- 





perism ?—I can state, from experience, that they inva- 


disorderly character is no barrier to the obtaining | rjably go together. 


work; it is therefore no misfortune—if no misfortune, 
itis no disgrace. The best cure for demoratisation is 
to establish a moral standard of opinion. To these 


classes, the manufacturing and the agricultural. After 


all, the remedies are less difficult than they appear to| 


the superficial. But to a government, now-adays, every 
thing has grown difficult,—even the art of taxation, | 

The mention of the poor-laws now links my enquiry | 
into the social state of the manufacturing, with that of | 
the agricultural, population. The operation of the 
poor-laws is the history of the poor. It is a singular 
curse in the records of our race, that the destruction 
of one evil is often the gencration of a thousaad others. 
The poor-laws were intended to prevent mendicants; 
they have inade mendicancy a legal proféssion ; they 
were established in the spirit of a novle and sub- 
lime provision, which contained all the theory of vir- 
tue; they have produced all the consequences of vice. 
Nothing differs so much from the end of institutions as 
their origin. Rome, the mother of warriors, was found- 
ed on a day consecrated tu the goddess of shepherds. 
The poor-laws, formed to relicve the distressed, have 
been the arch creator of distress, 

Of all popular suppositions, the most common among 
our philanthropical philosophers is, to believe that in 
England poverty is the parent of crime. This is not 
exactly the case. Pauperism is the parent of crime ; 
but pauperism is not poverty. The-distinction is deli- 





for benevolence. These are they who endeavour to 








cate and important. 


* But do poverty—meaning unavoidable and irre- 


|proachable poverty—and crime invariably go together? 


: mh . A | That is the material distinction. 
remedies, add a revision of the poor-laws for both | 4" 


In the whole course of 
my experience, which is of twenty-five years, in a very 
poor neighbourhood, liable to changes subjecting the 
industrious to very great privations, [ remember but 
one solitary instance of a poor bat industrious man out 
of employment stealing any thing. I detected a work- 
ing man stealing a small piece of bacon;—he burst 
into tears, and said it was his poverty and not his in- 
clination which prompted him to do this, for he was 


vut of work, and in a state of starvation. 


“Then are we to understand, as the result of your 
experience, that the great mass of crime in your neigh- 
bourhood has always arisen from idleness and vice, 
rather than from the want of employment?—Yes, and 
this idleness and vicious habits are increased and fos- 
tered by paupcrism, and by the readiness with which 
the able-bodied can otain from parishes allowances 
and food without labour.” 


The whole of this valuable document on the poor- 
laws generally bears out the evidence adduced above, 
Idleness and vice, then, are the chief parents of crime 
and distress ; viz., indisposition to work, not the want 
of work. This isa great truth, never to be lost sight 
of ; for, upon a deduction to be drawn from it, depends 
the only safe principle of parochial reform. But how, 
in so industrious a county, arises the indifference to 
toil? The answer is obviows—wherever idleness is 
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better remunerated than labour, idleness becomes con- 
tagious, and labour hateful. 

‘ The following table, drawn chiefly from official re- 
turns, will show clearly, and ata glance, the compara- 
tive condition of each class, as to food, from the honest 
and independent labourer, to the convicted and trans- 
ported felon. For better comparison, the whole of the 
meat is calculated as cooked.’ 


THE SCALE. 


1. The independent agricultural labourer—122 oz. 
solid food. 

2. The soldier—168 oz. 

3. The able-bodied pauper—151 oz. 

4. The suspected thief—181 oz. 

5. The convicted thief—239 oz. 

6. The transported thief—330. 

So that the industrious labourer has less than the 
pauper, the pauper Jess than the suspected thief, the 
suspected thief less than the convicted, the convicted 
Jess than the transported, and by the time you reach 
the end of the gradation, you find that the transported 
thief has nearly three times the allowance of the honest 
labourer ! 

The system of public charities, however honourable 
to the humanity of a nation, requires the wisest legis- 
lative provisions not to conspire with the poor-laws to 
be destructive to its morals. Nothing so nurtures virtue 
as the spirit of independence. The poor should be as- 
sisted undoubtedly—but in what—in providing for 
themselves, Hence the wisdom of the institution of 
savings banks. ‘Taught to Jean upon others, they are 
only a burden upon industry. The Reverend Mr. 
Stone has illustrated this principle in a vein of just 
and felicitous humour. He supposes a young weaver 
of twenty-two marrying a servant-girl of nineteen. 
Are they provident against the prospects of a family— 
do they economise—toil—retrench ‘—No: they live in 
Spitalfields, and rely upon charitable institutions. The 
wife gets a ticket for the “ Royal Maternity Society,” 
—+he is delivered for nothing—she wants baby-linen— 
the Benevolent Society supply her. The child must be 
vaccinated—he goes to the Hospital for Vaccination. 
He is eighteen months old, “ he must be got out of the 
way ;”—he goes to the Infant School ;—from thence 
he proceeds, being “ distressed,” to the Educational 
Clothing Society, and the Sunday schools. Thence 
he attains to the clothing charity schools. He remains 
five years—he is apprenticed gratis to a weaver—he 
becomes a journeyman—the example of his parents is 
before his eyes—he marries a girl of bis own age—his 
child passes the ancestra\ round of charities—his own 
work becomes precarious—but his father’s family was 
for years in the same circumstances, and was always 
saved by charity; to charity, then, he again has re- 
course. Parish gifts of coals, and parish gifts of bread 
are at his disposal. Spitalfields associations, soup so- 
cieties, benevolent societies, pension societies—al] fos- 
tering the comfortable luxury of living gratuitously — 
he comes at length to the more fixed income of parish 
rélief— he begs an extract from the parish register, 
proves his settlement by the charity-school indenture of 
apprenticeship, and quarters his family on the panish, 
with an allowance of five shillings a week. In this 
uniform alternation of voluntary and compulsory relief 

he draws towards the close of his mendicant existence. 


sary reaction, the benefits conferred on the vicious 
pauper, become a curse on the honest labourer. They 
widen the breach between the wealthy and the poor, 
for compulsory benevolence is received with discon- 
tent ;—they deaden the social affections of the labourer, 
for his children become to him a matter of mercantile 
speculation. “ An instance,” says Mr, Villiers, speak- 
ing from his experience in the county of Gloucester, 
“ was mentioned, of a man who had lately lost all his 
children, saying publicly, that it was a sad thing for 
him, for he had lost his parish pay, and that had his 
children lived he should have been well to do.” 

The poor-laws, administered as at present through 
the southern parts of the island, poison morality, inde- 
pendence, and exertion ;—the encouragers, the propa- 
gators, and the rewarders of pauperism. To these 
evils we must add those incurred by the laws of settle- 
ment. At present, if there is no labour in one parish, 
instead of transferring the labourer to another, you 
chain him to the soil as a pauper. Nor must we forget 
the mischievous and contagious example of the itinerant 
vagabonds from Ireland. ‘hese Hibernian adventurers, 
worthy successors of the fierce colonisers of old, are 
transported in myriads by the blessed contrivance of 
steam, into a country where “to relieve the wretched 
is our pride :” with much greater capacities for omni- 
possession than the English labourer, whom the laws 
of settlement chain to his parish—they spread them- 
selves over the whole country; and wherever they are 
settled at last, they establish a dread example of thrift- 
less, riotous, unimprovable habits of pauperism. They 
remind us of the story of a runaway couple, who were 
married at Gretna Green. The smith demanded five 
guineas for his services, “ How is this,” said the bride- 
groom, “ the gentleman you last married assured me 
that he only gave you a guinea.” 

“ True,” said the smith, * but he was an Irishman. 
I have married him six times. He is a customer. You 
I may never see again.” 

The parish overseers adopt the principle of the smith, 
and are mighty lenient to the Irishman, who welks the 
world at his pleasure, and laughs at the parish labourer. 
He goes to a thousand parishes—he is relieved in all— 
he is a customer. 

But what are the remedies for these growing evils? 
Every one allows the mischief of the present poor-laws ; 
puts his hands in his pockets, and says, * But what are 
we to do?” This is ever the case ; men suffer evils to 
surround them, ard then quarrel with every cure. There 
is an impatient cowardice in the spirit of modern legis- 
lation, which, seeing difficulties on all sides, thinks only 
of the difficulty of removing them. But, in fact, by a 
vigorous and speedy reform, the worst consequences 
of the poor-laws may be arrested—the remedies are 
not so difficult as they seem. 

The principal machinery of reform should lic in the 
discipline of the workhouse. It is a fact at present, that 


the independent labourer, pauperism increases; but 
where the comforts at the workhouse have been reduc- 
ed below those of the independent labourer, pauperism 
has invariably and most rapidly diminished. On this 
principle all reform must mainly rest. A workhouse 
must be a house of work, requiring severer labour and 
giving less remuneration than can be obtained by honest 





Before leaving the world, he might, perhaps, return 
thanks to the public. He has been born for nothing— 
he has been nursed for nothing—ke has been clothed 


for nothing—he has been educated for nothing—he has 
been put out in the world for nothing—he has had medi- 
cine and medical attendance for nothing ; and he hashad| “The poor shall be with you always,” are the pa- 
his children also born, nursed, clothed, fed, educated, * 


estublished, and physicked—for nothing ! 


“There is but one good office more for which he 


can stand indebted to society, and thaé is his burial! 
He dies a parish pauper, and, at the expense of the 
parish, he is provided with shroud, coffin, pall, and bu- 
rial-ground; a party of paupers from the workhouse 
bear his body to the grave, and a party of paupers are 
his mourners.” 

Thus we find, that public charities are too often 
merely a bonus to public indolence and vice. Whata 
dark lesson of the fallacy of human wisdom does this 
knowledge strike into the heart! What a waste of the 
materials of kindly sympathies! What a perversion in- 
dividual mistakes can cause, even in the virtues of a 
nation ! 

The effects of the poor-laws on the social system 
are then briefly these ;—they encourage improvidence, 
for they provide for its wants; they engender sexual 
intemperance, for they rear its offspring; by a neces- 


competition e/sewhere. 

The asylums for the aged and the infirm, should on 
the contrary be rendered sufficiently commodious to 
content, though not so luxurious as to tempt, the poor. 
There may well be a distinction between the house for 
labour to the iuie, and that of rest for the exhausted. 


thetic words of the Messiah; and that some men must 
be poot and some rich, is a dispensation, with which, 
according to the lights of our present experience no 
human Wedom can interfere. But if legislation can- 
not prevent the inequalities of poverty and wealth it 
is bound to prevent the legislative abuse of each ;—the 
abuse of riche: is tyranny ; the corruption of poverty is 
recklessness. Wherever either of these largely exist, 
talk not of the tlessings of free institutions, there is 
the very principle that makes servitude acurse. Some- 
thing is, indeed, wrong in that system in which we see 
“Age going to the workhouse, and Youth to the gal- 
lows.” Bnt with us the evil hath arisen, not from the 
malice of oppression, but the mistake of charity. Oc- 
cupied with the struggles of a splendid ambition, our 
rulers have legislated for the poor in the genius not of a 
desire to oppress, but an impatience to examine. At 


where the comforts at a workhouse exceed those of|tions of other men’s verses. 


several conditions. That light has the properties of 
a more fiery material. Prudence may make it the 
most useful of our servants; neglect may suffer it to 
become the most ruthless of our destroyers, It is diffi- 
cult, however, to arouse the great to a full conception 
of the times in which we live: the higher classes are 
the last to hear the note of danger. The same princi- 
ple pervades the inequalities of social life, as that so 
remarkable in the laws of physical science: they who 
stand un the lofty eminence,—the high places of the 
world,—are deafened by the atmosphere itself, and 
can scarcely hear the sound of the explosion which 
alarms the quiet of the plains! 

—=—=— 

EDUCATION. 

INSCRIBED TO THE REV. DR. CHALMERS. 


“ Pour water hastily into a vessel of a narrow neck, 
littie enters; pour it gradually, and by small quantities 
—and the vessel is filled!” Such is the simile employ- 
ed by Quintilian to show the folly of teaching children 
too much at a time. But Quintilian did not mean 
that we should pour the water into the vase drop by 
drop, and cease suddenly and forever the moment the 
liquid begins to conceal the surface of the bottom. 
Such however, is the mode in which we affect to fill 
the human vessel at the present day, It can be only that 
peoplehave never seriously reflected on the present aca, 
demical association for the prevention of knowledge, 
that the association still exists. The unprejudiced rea- 
soning of a moment is sufficient te prove the monstrous 
absurdities incorporated in the orthodox education of 
a gentleman. 

Let us suppose an honest tradesman about to bind 
his son apprentice to some calling—that, for instance, 
of a jeweller, or a glovemaker. Would not two ques- 
tions be instantly suggested by common sense to his 
mind ?—Ist. Will it be useful for my son to know 
only jewelry or glovemaking?—2d. And if so, will he 
learn how to set jewels, or make gloves, by being bound 
an apprentice to Neighbour So-and-so, since it is likely 
that if Neighbour So-and-so does not teach him that, 
he will teach him nothing else ? 

Why do not these plain questions force themselves 
into the mind of a gentleman sending his son to Eton? 
Why does he not ask himself—first, Will it be useful 
for my son to know only Latin and Greek? and se- 
condly, If it be, will he learn Latin and Greek by being 
sent to Dr. K , for it is not likely that Dr. K—— 
will teach him any thing else? 

Learning by heart and the composition of Latin 
or Greek verse are the usual proofs to which the boy’s 
intellect is put: the one is a mere exertion of memory 
—the other, a mere felicity of imitation ?—and I doubt 
if the schoolboy’s comprehensive expression of “ knack” 
be not the just phrase to be applied to the faculty both 
of repeating other men’s words, and stringing imita- 
Knack! an ingenious 
faculty indeed, but no indisputable test of genius, and 
affording no undeniable promise of a brilliant career! 
But success, in these studies, is not only no sign of 
future superiority of mind; the studies themselves 
scarcely tend to adapt the mind to those solid pursuits 
by which distinction is ordinarily won. Look at the 
arenas for the author or the senator; the spheres for 
active or for literary distinction; is there any thing in 
the halfidle, and desultory, and superficial course of 
education pursued at public schools, which tends to 
secure future eminence in either. It is a great benefit 
if boys learn something solid, but it is a far greater 
benefit if they contract the desire and the habit of ae- 
quiring solid information. But how few ever leave 
school with the intention-and the energies to continue 
intellectual studies. We are not to be told of the few 
great men who have been distinguished as senators, or 
as authors, and who have been educated at public 
schools. The intention of general education is to form 
the many, and not the few; if the many are ignorant, 
it is in vain you assert that the few are wise—we have 
—even supposing their wisdom originated in your 
system, a right to consider them exceptions, and not 
as examples. But how much vainer is it to recite the 
names of these honoured few when it is far more than 
doubtful even whether they owed any thing to your 
scholastic instruction; when it is more than doubtful 
whether their talents did not rise in spite of your 
education, and not because of it: whether their man- 
hood was illustrious, not because their genius was 
formed by the studies of youth, but because it could 





length there has dawned forth from the dark apathy of} not be crushed by them. All professions and all ranks 
ages a light, which has revealed to the two ranks of| have their Shakespeare and their Burns, men who are 
our social world the elements and the nature of their| superior to the adverse influences by which inferior 
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intellects are chilled into inaction. And this eupposi- 
tion is rendered far more probable when we find how 
few of these few were noted at school for any portion 
of the mental power they afterwards developed ; or, in 
other words, when we observe how much the academi- 
eal stifled and sed their genius, so that if 
their future life had beeu (as more or less ought to be 
the aim of scholars) a continuation of the same pursuits 
and objects as those which were presented to their 
youth, they would actually have lived without develop. 
ing their genius, and died without obtaining a name. 
But chance is more merciful than men’s systems, and 
the eternal task of Nature is that of counteracting our 
efforts to deteriorate ourselves. 

A mediocre man, trained to the habits of discerning 
what is true knowledge, and the application to pursue 
it, will rise in any public capacity to far higher cele- 
brity than the genius of a public school, who has learnt 
nothing it is necessary to the public utility to know. 
As, then, the hope of acquiring connections was a 
chimera, so that of vbteining permanent distinction 
for your son, in the usual process of public education, 
isadream. What millions of “promising men,” un- 
known, undone, have cvunterbalanced the success of 
a single Canning ! 

I am not one of those who attach but trifling import- 
ance to the study of the classics; myself a devoted, 
though a humble student, I have not so long carried 
the thyrsus but that I must believe inthe god. And 
he would indeed be the sorriest of pedants who should 
affect to despise the knowledge of those great works, 
whichattheirfirst appearance enlightened oneage, and 
in their after restoration broke the darkness of another! 
Surely one part of the long season of youth can scarce- 
ly be more profitably employed than in examining the 
claims of those who have exercised so vast and dura- 
ble an influence over the human mind. 

But it is obvious that even thoroughly to master the 
Greek and Latin tongues, would be but to comprehend 
avery small part of a practical education. Formerly 
it was obviously wise to pay more exclusive attention 
to their acquisition than at present, for formerly they 
contained all the literary treasures of the world, and 
now they contain only @ part. The literature of 
France, Germany, England, are at least as necessary 
for a man born in the nineteenth century, as that of 
Rome and Athens. 

But, it is said, the season of childhood is more re- 
quisite for mastering a skillin the dead languages than 
it is for the living? Evenif this assertion were true 
there would be no reason why the dead languages 
alone should be learnt; if the early youth of the mind 
be necessary for the acquisition of the one, it is at least 
a desirable period for the acquisition of the other. But 
the fact is, that the season of youth is at least as es- 
sential for the learning the living languages as it is for 
acquiring the dead; because it is necessary to speak 
the one and it is not necessary to speak the other: and 
the facile and pliant organs of childhood are indeed al- 
most requisite for the mastery of the tones and accents 
in a spoken language, although the more mature un- 
derstanding of future years is equally able to grasp the 
roots and construction of a written one. 

As the sole business of life is not literature; so edu- 
cation ought not to be only literary. Yet what can 
you, the father of the boy you are about to send to a 
public school, what, I ask, can you think of a system 
which, devoting the whole period of youth to litera- 
ture, not only excludes from consideration the know- 
ledge of ail continental languages—the languages of 
Montesquicu and Schiller, but also totally neglects 
any knowletge of the authors of your own country, 
and even the element of thatnative tongue in which 
all the business of life must be carried on? Not in 
Latin, nor in Greek, but in his English tongue your 
son must write, in that tongue, if you desire him to 
become great, he is to be an orator, an historian, a 
poet, ora philosopher. And this language is above 
all others the most utterly neglected, its authors never 
studied, even its grammar never taught. To know 
Latin and Greek is a great intellectual luxury, but 
to know one’s own language is almost an intellectual 
necessity. 


But literature alone does not suffice for education ; 
the aim of that grave and noble process is large and 
catholic, it would not be enough to make a man learn. 
ed; a pedant is proverbially a useless fool. The aim 
of education is to make a man wise and gooc. Ask 
yourself what there is in modern education that will 
fuifil this end? Not a single doctrine of moral science 


Even in the dead languages it is the poets and the 
more poetical of the historians the pupil mostly learns, 
rarely the philosopher and the moralist. It was, justly, 
I think, objected to the London University, that reli. 
gion was not to bé taught in its sehools ; but is religion 
taught at any of our public institutions? Previous at 
least, to a course of Paley at the university. Attend. 
ance at church or chapel is not religion! the life, the 
guidance, the strength of religion, where are these ? 
Look round every corner of the fabric of education, 
still Latin and Greek and Greek and Latin are all that 
you can descry, 


“ Mixtaque ridenti fundet colocasia acantho.” 


Are you a scholar yourself, examine then the aver- 
age of young men of eighteen; open a page of some 
author they have not read, have not parrot-like got by 
heart; open a page in the dialogues of Lucian, in the 
Thebaid of Statius. Ask the youth, you have selected 
from the herd, to construe it as you would ask your 
daughter to construe a page of some French author 
she has never seen before, a poem of Regnier, or an 
exposition in the Esprit des Lois. Does he not pause, 
does he not blush, does he not hesitate, does not his 
eye wander abroad in search of the accustomed “ Crib,” 
does he not falter out something about lexicons and 
grammars, and at last throw down the book and tell 
youhe has never learnt that, but as for Virgil or Herodo- 
tus,thereheisyourman! At theend then of eight years, 
without counting the previous four, your son has not 
learnt Greek and Latin, and he has learnt nothing else 
to atone for it. Here then we come to the result of 
our two enquiries,—Ist. Is it necessary to learn some- 
thing else besides Latin and Greek ?—It is! But even 
if not necessary, are Greek and Latin well taught ata 
public school ?—They are not. With these conclusions 
{ end this part of my enquiry. 

It is probable that the system of Hamilton may be 
wrong; probable that there is a certain quackery in 
the system of Pestalozzi; possible that the Lancas- 
terian system may be overrated ; but let any dispas- 
sionate man compare the progress of a pupil under an 
able tutor in any one of these systems with the ad- 
vances made at an ordinary public school. What | 
complain of, and what you, sir, to whom I address 
these pages, must complain of also, is this: that at 
these schools—in which our hereditary legislators are 
brought up—in which those who are born to frame and 
remodel the mighty mechanism of law, and wield the 
moral powers of custom, receive the ineffaceable im- 
pressions of youth—at these schools, I say, religion is 
not taught—morals are not taught—philosophy is not 
taught—the light of the purer and less material sciences 
never breaks upon the gaze. The intellect of the men 
so formed is to guide our world, and that intellect is 
uncultured ! 

Are you who now read these pages, a parent? Come 
—note the following sentence. Ages have rolled since 
it was written, but they have not dimmed the bright- 
ness of the maxim: “ Intellect is more excellent than 
science, and a life according to intellect preferable to 
a life according to science.” So said that ancient phi- 
losopher, whose spirit approached the nearest to the 
genius of Christianity. What then is that preparation 
to life which professes to teach learning and neglects 
the intellect, which loads the memory, which forgets 
the soul. Beautifully proceedeth Plato :—* A life ac- 
cording to intellect is alone free from the vulgar errors 
of our race, it is that mystic port of the soul, that sa- 
cred Ithaca, into which Homer conducts Ulysses after 
the education of life.” But far different is the port 
into which the modern education conducts her votaries, 
and the haven of prejudice is the only receptacle to the 
ship of fools. 

Endowmeuts raise (as the philosopher should be 
raised) the lofty and investigating scholar above the 
necessity of humbling his intellect in order to earn his 
bread—they give him up to the serene meditation from 
which he distils the essence of the diviner—nay, even 
the more useful, but hitherto undiscovered—wisdom. 
If from their shade has emanated the vast philosophy 
of Kant, which dwarfs into littleness the confined ma- 
terialism of preceding schools, so also from amidst the 
shelter they afford broke forth the first great segenera- 
tor of practical politics, and the origin of the Wealth 
of Nations, was founded in the industrious tranquillity 
of a professorship at Glasgow. 

Let us then eschew all that false and. mercantile 
liberalism of the day which would destroy the high 
seats and shelters of learning, and would leave what 
is above the public comprehension to the chances of 





is taught—not a single moral principle inculcated. 


favour many drones—granted—but if they produce 
one great philosopher, whose mind would otherwise 
have been bowed to lower spheres, that advantage 
counterbalances a thousand drones, How many slug- 
gards will counterpoise an Adam Smith! “If you form 
but a handful of wise men,” said the great Julian, 
“you do more for the world than many kings can do.” 
And if it be true that he who has planted a blade of 
corn in the spot which was barren before is a bene- 
factor to his species; what shall we not pardon to a 
system by which a nobler labourer is enabled to plant 
in the human mind an idea which was unknown to it 
till then? 


——— 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 


I shall not enter into any general proofs of the ad- 
vantage of general education: [ shall take that ad- 
vantage for granted. In my mind, the necessity of 
instruction was settled by one aphorism centuries ago: 
“ Vice we can learn of ourselves; but virtue and wis- 
dom require a tutor.”* If this principle be disputed, 
the question yet rests upon another: * We are not de. 
bating now whether or not the people shall be instruct- 
ed—that has been determined long ago—but whether 
they shall be well or ill taught.”+ 

With these two sentences I shall rest this part of 
my case, anxious to avoid all superfluous exordium, 
and to come at once to the pith and marrow of the 
subject. 

A great progress in popular education was made 
fifty years ago, by the establishment of Sunday schools, 
and the efforts of the benevolent Raikes, of Glouces- 
tershire ; a still greater by the Bell and Lancaster sys- 
tems in 1797 and 1798. The last gave an impetus to 
education throughout the country. And here, sir, let 
us do justice to the clergy of our established church. 
No men have been more honourably zealous in their 
endeavours to educate the poor. They have not, per- 
haps, been sufficiently eager to enlighten the poor man; 
but they have cheerfully subscribed to educate the poor 
boy. I find them supporters of the Sunday and Intant 
schools, of the school societies, &c.; but I never see 
them the encouragers of mechanics’ institutes, nor the 
petitioners against the taxes upon knowledge. Why 
is this? the object in both is the same. Education 
closes not with the boy—education is the work of a 
life. Let us, however, be slow to blame them; it may 
be that, accused by indiscriminate champions of know- 
ledge, they have not considered the natural effects of 
the diffusion of knowledge itself. ‘They may imagine, 
that knowledge, unless chained solely to religious in- 
struction, is hostile to religion. But, for the poor, re- 
ligion must be alway ; they want its consolations; they 
solace themselves with its balm. Revelation is their 
Millenium—their great Emancipation. Thus in Ame- 
rica,t knowledge is the most diffused, and religion is 
the most fondly, and enthusiastically beloved. There 
you may often complain of its excess, but rarely of its 
absence. To America I add the instances of H@land, 
of Germany, and of Scotland. 

I take pleasure in rendering due homage to the zeal 
of our country’s clergy. One third part of all the 
children educated in England are educated under their 
care; and in vindicating them, let us vindicate, from a 


ee SS 


* Sencea. + Lord Brougham. 
t¢ In an oration delivered at Philadelphia by Mr. In- 
gersoll, in 1832, the following fine passage occurs, 
Speaking of the religious spirit so rife throughout the 
states, the orator insists on religion as a necessary re- 
sult of popular power. ‘ Even Robespicre,” saith he, 
“in his remarkable discourse on the restoration of 
public worship, denounced atheism as inconsistent with 
equality, and a crime of the arisfocracy; and asserted 
the existence of a Supreme Being, who protects the 
poor, and rewards the just, as a popular consolation, 
without which the people would despair. ‘ If there 
were no God,’ said he, ‘we should be obliged to invent 
one? This fine sentiment bespeaks truly the sympa- 
thies of republican governments with that faith which 
the author of Christianity brought into the world; lay- 
ing its foundations on the corner-stones of equality, 
peace, good will—it would contradict all philosophy if 
this country were irretigious.” But Mr. Ingersoll errs 
in attributing that noble sentiment to Robespiere—it 
is a quotation from Voltaire; the thought runs thus, 
and is perhaps the finest Voltaire ever put into words: 





the public sympathy. It is possible that endowments 


“ Si Dieu n’existoit pas il faudroit !’inventer.” 
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vulgar and ignorant aspersion, a great truth: The 
Christian clergy throughout the world have been the 
great advancers and apostles of education. And even 
in the darker ages, when priestcraft was to be over- 
thrown, it received its first assaults from the courage- 
ous enlightenment of priests. 

In the number of schools and pupils, our account, 
on the whole, is extremely satisfactory. Where then 
do we fail? Not in the schools, but in the instruction 
that is given there: a great proportion of the poorer 
children attend only the Sunday-schools, and the edu- 
cation of once a week is not very valuable; but gene- 
rally throughout the primary schools, nothing is taught 
but a little spelling, a very little reading—stil! less 
writing—the catechism—the Lord’s prayer, and an un- 
explained unelucidated chapter or two in thebible;—add 
to these the nasal mastery of a hymn, and an unde. 
cided conquest over the rule of addition, and you be- 
hold a very finished education for the poor. The 
schoolmaster and the schoolmistress, in these acade- 
mies, know little themselves beyond the bald and 
meagro knowledge that they teach; and are much 
more fit to go to school than to give instructions, Now 
the object of education is to make a reflective, moral, 
prudent, loyal, and healthy people. A little reading 
and writing of themselves contribute very doubtfully 
to thatend. Look tu Ireland: does not the archbishop 
of Cashel tell us, that a greater proportion of the pea- 
santry in Ireland, yes, even in Tipperary, can read 
and write, than can be found amidst a similar amount 
of population in England? I have been favoured with 
some unpublished portions of the recent evidence on 
the poor-laws. Just hear what Mr. Hickson, a most 
intelligent witness, says on this head : 

Query.” “ Are you of opinion that an efficient sys- 
tem of national education would materially improve 
the condition of the labouring classes ?” 

Answer. ‘“ Undoubtedly; but I must beg leave to 
observe, that something more than the mere teaching 
to read and write is necessary for the poorer classes. 
Where books and newspapers* are inaccessible. the 
knowledge of the art of reading avails nothing; I 
have met with adults who, after having been taught 
to read and write when young, have almost entirely 
forgotten those arts for want of opportunities to exer- 
cise them.” 


“At the Sunday-schools,” observes Mr. Hickson, dren. 


afterwards, “of most dissenters, nothing is taught 
generally—I except rare instances—but reading the 
bible and repeating hymns.” 


I turn to the kingdom of Prussia, containing a po-|%eVen to that of fourteen, are at the public schools : the 
pulation almost similar to our own; and like our own|"@Maining two are probably at the private schools, or 
also broken up into a variety of religious sects. ‘There, educated at home; so that the whole are educaled—and 
universal education is made a necessary, pervading, thus educated ! egy 

Let us sec what| State easily managed and controlled—it is a country 
is there taught at the popular schools, established in |that spreads over large tracks—various tribes—differ- 
ent languages—multiform religions:—the energy of 


paramount, principle of the state. 


every district, town, and village, throughout the king- 
dom. 


The Prussian law, established in 1819, distinguishes 
two degrees in popular education, les écoles élémentaires, 


ct les €coles bourgeoises. 


What is the object of these two schools—the law 
thus nobly explains: “ To develop the faculties of the 
soul, the reason, the senses, and the physical frame. 
It shall embrace religion and morals, the knowledge of 
size and numbers, of nature, and of man, the exercises 


of the body, vocal music, drawing, and writing.” 


“ Every elementary school includes necessarily the 
y y 


following objects: 

“ Religious instruction for the formation of morality 
according to the positive truths of Christianity. 

“ The language of the country. 


“The elements of geometry and the general princi- 


ples of drawing. 
* Practical arithmetic. 


“The elements of physical philosophy, of geogra- 
phy, of general history; bat especially of the history 
of the pupil’s own country. These branches of know- ing energy of government elsewhere. 
Vo! the law |so doing | have already kindled a spark that shall ‘no 
In the phrase of Cousin himself, with the excep- 


ledge (to be sparingly and drily taught? 


adds) to be taught and retaught as often as possible, by | die. 
the opportunities afforded in learning to read and write, |tion of one word, “ It is of Prussia that I write, but it 


independently of the particular and special lessons 
given upon those subjects. 

“ The art of song—to develop the voice of children 
—to elevate their minds—to improve and ennoble both 
popular and sacred melodies. 

“ Writing and the gymnastic exercises, which fortify 
all our senses, especially that of sight. 

“The more simple of the manual arts, and some in- 
structions upon agricultural labour.” 

Such is the programme of the education of element- 
ary schools in Prussia; an education that exercises 
the reason, enlightens the morals, fortifies the body, 
and found8 the disposition to labour and independence. 
Compare wiff that programme our Sunday-schools, 
our dame-schools, all our thrifty and meagre reservoirs 
of miserly education! But what, sir, you will admire 
in the Prussian system is not the laws of education 
only, but the spirit that framed and pervades the laws 


men—of the duties of citizens—of the powers, and 
equality, and inheritance of the human soul, And 
yet in that country the people are said to be less free 
than in ours !—how immeasurably more the people are 
regarded ! 

Aj the more advanced school—(L’ Ecole Bourgeoise) 
—~are taught, 

“ Religion and morals. 

“ The national tongue ; reading, composition, exer- 


national classics. 
tion, in order to exercise their understanding ;*—even 


schools, or to proceed at once to their professions or 
trades. 


searching study of practical arithmetic. 


phenomena of nature are concerned. 


tution, shall be the object of especial study. 
* The principles of drawing at all occasions. 
“ Writing, singing, and gymnastic exercises.” 


Observe, this is no small and petty 


good government has conquered all these difficulties. 
Observe, the account I give is taken from no old—no 
doubtful—no incompetent authority : it is from the work 
just published—not of a native, but a foreigner ;—not 
of a credulous tourist—not of a shallow bookmaker, 
but of an eyewitness—of an investigator ;—of a man 
accustomed to observe, to reflect, to educate others ; in 
a word—of one of the profoundest and most eminent 
men in France—of a counsellor of state--of a professor 


Public Instruction—of a man who brings to examina. 
tion the acutest sagacity—who pledges to its accuracy 


>| Victor Cousin! 


for the first time, to the notice of English readers, tha 


is of England that I think !” 





* The obstacles mentioned by Mr. Bulwer, de no 


exist in this country, the inhabitants of which have 
less excuse than those of any other portion of the 


globe, for remaining ignorant. 


whether or no they are destined to advance to the higher content. 


This is the education given by Prussia to all her chit. 
Observe, here is no theory—no programme of 
untried experiments :—this is the actual education, ac- 
tually given, and actually received. It is computed 
that thirteen out of fifteen children, frum the age of 


Whatever education be established, the peace and 
tranquillity of social order require that in its main 
principles it should be tolerably equal, and that it should 
penetrate every where. We may observe (and this is a 
most important and startling truth) that nearly all so- 
cial excesses arise, not from intelligence, but from, in- 
equalities of intelligence. When civilisation makes her 
efforts by starts and convulsions, her progress may be 
great, but it is marked by terror and disaster ;—when 
some men possess a far better education than others of 
the same rank, the first are necessarily impelled to an 
unquiet ambition, and the last easily misled into becom. 
ing its instruinents and tools: Then vague discontents 
and dangerous rivalries prevail—then is the moment 
when demagogues are dangerous, and visionaries have 
power. Such isthe spirit of revolutions, in which man- 
kind only pass to wisdom through a terrible interval of 
disorder. But where intelligence is equalised—and 


—the full appreciation of the dignity and objects of flows harmonious and harmonising throughout all so- 


ciety—-then one man can possess no blinding and dan- 
gerous power over the mind of another—then dema- 
gogues are harmless and theoriessafe. Itis this equality 
of knowledge, producing unity of feeling, which, if we 
look around, characterises whatever nations seem to us 
the most safe in the present ferment of the world—no 
matter what their more material form of constitution— 
whether absolute monarchy or unqualified republicanism. 
If you see safety, patriotism, and order in the loud de- 


cises of style and of the invention; the study of the|mocracy of America, you behold it equally in the des. 


potism of Denmark, and in the subordination of Prussia. 


“ Latin is taught to all children, under certain limita- Denmark has even refused a free constitution, because 


in the freedom of a common knowledge she hath found 
It is with the streams that refresh and vivify 
the moral world as with those in the material earth— 
they tend and struggle to their level! Interrupt or tam- 


“ The elements of mathematics, and an accurate and | per with this great law, and city and cottage, tower and 


temple, may be swept away. Preserve unchecked its 


“ Physical philosophy, so far as the more important | vast but simple operation, and the waters will glide on 


in fertilising and majestic serenity, to the illimitable 


“ Geography and history combined ; so as to give the |vecan of human perfectibility. 
pupil a knowledge of the divisions of the earth, and the 
history of the world.—Prussia, its history, laws, consti- 


—>— 
THE SABBATH. 


The keeping holy the sabbath-day is a question 
which does not secm to me to have been placed upon 
fair and legislative grounds of consideration. That 
the Sunday of the Christian is not the Sabbath of the 
Jews is perfectly clear; that in the early ages of the 
church, it was set apart as a day of recreation, as well 
as of rest, is equally indisputable; the first reformers 
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of our English church continued to regard it in this 
light, and upon that cheerful day games were permit- 
ted to the poor, and tournaments to the rich. 
spirit of puritanism distinguished from that of the es- 
tablished church was mainly this—the former drew its 
tenets and character principally from the Old testainent, 
the latter from the New. The puritans, therefore, by 
a gross theological error, adopted the rigid ceremonial 
of the Hebrew sabbath, which our Saviour in fact had 
abolished, and for which, all bis earlier followers had 
substituted a milder imstitution, 
overstraining the ceremonial has, in England, invaria- 
bly been this—as one order of persons became more 
rigid, another class became more relaxed in their ob- 
servance of church rites and worship. 
matter of general understanding that the fore part of 
the day was set apart for worship, and the latter part 
for recreation, if every body indulged in the latter, 
every body also observed the former. 
class devoted the whole day to ritual exaction and for- 


The consequence of 


of philosophy—of a member of the Royal Council of 


the authority of the highest name—it is the report of 


He undertakes the investigation—he 
publishes the account—atthe request of a French minis- 
ter, and to assist in the formation of a similar system 
in France. I have introduced some part of his evidence, 


they may know what can be done by seeing what is 
done—that they may resent and arouse the languor of 
their own government by a comparison with the vivify- 


mal restraint, and this too with an ostentatious pedan- 
try of sanctification—by a necessary reaction, and from 
an unavoidable result of ridicule, the other class fell 
inte an opposite extreme. Political animosities favour- 
ed the sectarian difference, and to this day, there are 
two classes of reasoners on the sabbath, one asking for 
too much, and the other conceding too little. Perhaps 


t 


I know that ii nothing has more marred the proper respect that all 


, {classes should pay to the sabbath, than the absurd and 
monstrous propositions of Sir Andrew Agnew. 

But, putting aside the religious views of the ques- 
tion, the spirit of good legislation requires that if any 
gross and evident cause of demoralisation exists, we 
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It is not for themselves tha 


disseminated, at a price which every person who has | tively speaking, is nothing—the process of acquiring it i 


any taste for literary pursuits, can reach.—Ed. 





every thing. 


* This is the great object of other studies that may] | 
seem at first superfluous ; such as the elements of geo- evidence on Sir A. Agnew’s committee, that the sab- 
Newspapers fly in| graphy or mathematics. 
every direction; and since the “ Library” has been 
ushered into existence, works of much more value are 


should attempt to remove it. 
It appears (and this is highly satisfactory) by the 


t{bath is generally observed by all orders except the 


they are useful—it is for the manner in which they task | poorest, that churches are filled as soon as built, and 
and exercise the faculties: the knowledge, compara- that even those seats reserved fur the working classes 


sjare usually thronged. The poorer part of the working 
classes are in large towns alone lax in their attendance 
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‘“—we enquire the cause, and we find it nearly always 
in the effects of habitual intemperance. Now having 
got to the rovt of the evil, forthat only ought we to 
legislate. There are two causes that favour intoxica- 
tion on the Sunday; these we may endeavour to reme- 
dy, not only because they injure the holiness of the 
sabbath, but because they taint the morality of the 
state. 

There are two causes: the first is the custom of 
paying wages on a Saturday night;—a day of entire 
idleness ensuing, the idler and’ more dissipated me- 
chanic, especially in the metropolis, goes at once to the 

in-shop on the Saturday night, returns there on the 
Sealey morning, forgets his wife and his family, and 
spends on his own vices, the week’s earnings that 
should have supported his family. Now if he were 
paid on Friday night, and went to work on Saturday 
morning, he would bave an imperious inducement not 
to disable himself from work; the temptation of money 
just received, would not be strengthened by a prospect 
of being drunk with impunity, because he would have 
the indolent next day to recover the effects. The money 
would probably come into the hands of his wife, and 
be properly spent in the maintenance of the family. 
He who knows any thing uf the mind of the unedu- 
cated poor man. knows that it is only in the first mo- 
ment of receiving money that he is tempted to 
spend indiscreetly—and if he received it on Friday, 
by Sunday morning the novelty would be a little 
worn off. This alteration would be attended, I am 
convinced, with the most beneficial results, and where 
it has been tried already it has met with very genera! 
success.* 

The law indeed ought to legislate for Saturday ra- 
ther than Sunday; for all the police agree, (and this is 
a singular fact) that there are more excesses commit- 
ted on a Saturday night than any night in the week, 
and fewer excesses of a Sunday night! 

The second course that favours intemperance as 
connected with the sabbath, is the opening of gin-shops 
to a late hour on Saturday, and till eleven on Sunday 
morning: not only the temptation to excess, but the 
abandoned characters that throng the resort, make the 
gin-shop the most fatal and certain curse that can befal 
the poor. ‘The husband goes to drink, the wife goes 
to bring him out, and the result is, that she takes a 
glass to keep him company or to console herself for 
his faults. Thus the vice spreads to both sexes, and 
fulls betimes on their children. These resorts might, 
especially in the metropolis, be imperatively shut up 
on Sunday, and at an early hour on Saturday. Beyond 
these two altempts to remedy the main causcs of de- 
moralisation on the sabbath, I do not think that it 
would be possible to legislate with success. 

But so far from shutting up whatever places of 
amusement are now open, it is clear, that all those 
which do not favour drunkenness, are so many tempta- 
tions to a poor man not to get drunk. Thus, tea-gar- 
dens a little removed from towns (if not licensed on 
Sunday to sell any kind of spirits, for here the law 
might go to the verge of severity) would be highly 
beneficial to the morals of the working orders. They 
are soeven pow. We have the evidence of the police, 
that instances of excess or disorder at these places of 
recreation are very rare; and the great advantage of 
them is this, a poor man can take bis wife and daugh- 
ters to the tea-garden though he cannot to the gin. 
shop; selfishness (the drankard’s vice) is counteracted, 
the domestic ties and affections are strengthened, and 
the presence of his family imposes an invisible and 
agreeable restraint upon himself. I consider that it is 
to the prevalence of amusements in France which the 
peasant or artisan can share with his family, that we 
are to ascribe the fact that he does not seck amuse- 
ment alone, and the innocent attractions of the guin- 
guelte triumph over the imbruting excesses of the ca- 

ret. 

Riding through Normandy one beautiful Sunday 
evening, { overheard a French peasant decline the 
convivial invitation of his companion. “ Why—no 
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thank you,” said he, “I must go to the guinguette 


for the sake of my wife and the young people, dear 
souls !” 


The next Sunday I was in Sussex, and as my horse 





_ * It is daily becoming more prevalent in the cities 
in this country, to disuse Saturday payments, and the 
good effects are at once perceived. The remarks on 
the outrages committed on Saturday evening, and those 
 gin-shops on Sundays, apply with equal force to our 


ambled by a ——, I heard a sturdy boor, who had 
apparently just left it, grumble forth to a big boy 
swinging on a gate, “ You sees to the sow, Jim, there’s 
a good un, I be’s jist a gooing to the Blue Lion to get 
rid o’ my missus and the brats, rot ’em !” 

We see by a comparison with continental nations, 
that it is by making the sabbath dull that we make it 
dangerous, Idleness must have amusement or it falls 
at once into vice; and the absence of entertainments 
produces the necessity of excess. So few are the harm- 
less pleasures with us on the sabbath, that a French 
writer, puzzled to discover any, has called the English 
Sunday, with a most felicitous naiveté, “ Jour qu’on 
distingue par un povninc!” Save a pudding he can 
find no pleasurable distinction for the Holy Day of the 
week ! 

But while, sir, I think that innocent and social 
pleasures are the first step toward an amelioration of 
the consequences produced by a day of idleness to the 
poor, J am perfectly prepared to concede a more lofty 
view of the moral reform that we may effect in the 
maintenance of that day. Serious contemplation and 
instructive reading improve the mind even more than 
the gentle cheerfulness of recreation. Man has high 
aims and immortal destinies before him; itis well that 
he should sometimes ponder upon them, * commune 
with his own heart and be still.” But this we cannot 
enforce by law; we can promote it, however, by edu- 
cation. In proportion as the poor are enlightened, they 
will have higher and purer resources than mere amuse- 
ment to preserve them from drunkenness and vice ; 
and even in pursuing amusement they will not fall 
readily into its occasional temptations. Guve oppor- 
tunities of innocence to the idle, and give opportuni- 
ties of preventing idleness itself, by the resources of 
instruction. 

In short, with the lower orders, as education ad- 
vances, it will be as with the higher,—the more intel- 
lectual of whom do not indulge generally in frivolous 
amusements, solely because it arauses them less than in- 
tellectual pursuits. 

“ Why do you never amuse yourself?” said the rope- 
dancer to the philosopher.—* That is exactly the ques- 
tion,” answered the philosopher, astonished, “that I 
was going to ask you !” 

But, sir, there is one very remarkable deduction, to 
which nearly all the witnesses on the evidence for a 
sabbath reform have arrived, and which, as nobody 
yet has remarked, I cannot conclude this chapter with. 
out touching upon. 1 poss over the extraordinary in- 
terrogatories which the legislative wisdom deemed 
advisable to institute, of which two may be considered 
a sufficient sample. Some sapient investigator asks 
what class of persons were in the habit of attending 
the beer-shops, to which the unlooked-for answer is, 
“The lower classes.” This seems to surprise the in- 
terrogator, for he asks immediately afterwards if the 
better classes don't resort there as weil? 

Again, the committee summons before it a Mr. 
M‘Kechney, agent toa flour-factor, and on the princi- 
ple. I suppose, that you should question a man on those 
points with whieh his previous habits have made him 
acquainted, some gentlemen appear to have discovered 
a mysterious connection between a knowledge of flour 
and a knowledge of beards. This witness is accord- 
ingly examined, touching the expediency of Saturday 
shaving. His answer is bluff, and decided :—* It is 
MY OWN OPINION,” quoth he, “ that a poor man can get 
shaved on a Saturday night; and that he would have as 
good an appearance on Sunday morning !”—A startling 
affirmation, it must be allowed, and one evincing a 
deep knowledge of the chins of the poor. 


—<= 


INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS. 


Much has been said ina desultory manner respecting 
the influence of the press; but I am not aware of any 
essay on the subject which seems written with a view 
rather to examine than declaim. “Vous Vallez com- 
prendre, j’espére, si vous m’écoutez,—il est féte, et 
nous avons le temps de causer.”—(You will under- 
stand me, I[ hope, if you listen to me—it is holiday and 
we have time to chat.)—I shall at once go to the heart 
of the question, and with your permission, we will not 
throw away our time by talking much on the minor 
considerations. 

It is the habit of some persons more ardent than 
profound, to lavish indiscriminate praises on the press, 
and to term its influence, the influence of knowledge 
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of men entertain certain views on matters of policy, 
trade, or norals. A newspaper supports itself by ad- 
dressing those classes ; it brings to light all the know- 
ledge requisite to enforce or illustrate the views of its 
supporters ; it embodies also the prejudice, the passion, 
and the sectarian bigotry that belong to one body of 
men engaged in active opposition to another. It is 
therefore the organ of opinion; expressing at once the 
truths and the errors, the good and the bad of the pre- 
valent opinion it represents. 

It is manifest, that when the eyes of the people are 
taught steadily to regard their own interests, the class 
of writing most pleasing to them will not be that of 
demagogues ; it is probable indeed, that the cheapest 
papers will seem to the indolent reader of the higher 
ranks, the most dry and abstruse. For a knowledge 
of the principles of trade, and of the truths of politi- 
cal economy, is of so vital an importance to the people, 
that those principles and truths will be the main staple 
of the journals chiefly dedicated to their use, Not en- 
gaged in the career of mere amusement that belon 
to the wealthy—frivolity, scandal, and the unsatisfy- 
ing pleasure derived from mere declamation, are not 
attractive to them. All the great principles of state 
morals and state policy are deriven from one founda- 
tion, the érue direction of labour ;—what theme so in- 
teresting and so inexhaustible to those “ who by labour 
live?” We may perceive already, by 7'he Penny Ma- 
gazine, what will be the probable character of cheap 
newspapers addressed to the working classes. The 
operative finds 7'he Penny Mogazine amusing ; to the 
rich man it is the most wearisome of periodicals. 

But, while the main characteristic of the influence 
of the press is to represent opinion, it is not to be de- 
nied that it possesses also the nobler prerogative of 
originating it. When we consider all the great names 
which shed honour upon periodical literature; when 
we consider, that scarcely a single one of our eminent 
writers has not been actively engaged in one or other 
of our journals:—when we remember that Scott, 
Southey, Brougham, Mackintosh, Bentham, Mill, Mac- 
culloch, Campbell, Moore, Fonblanque (and I may add 
Mr. Southern, a principal writer in the excellent Spec- 
tator, whose writings obtain a reputation, which, thanks 
to the custom of the anonymous, is diverted from the 
writer himself.) have, year after year, been pouring 
forth in periodical publications, the rich hoard of their 
thoughts and knowledye; it is impossible not to per- 
ceive that the press, which they thus adorned, only 
represented in one part of its power the opinions ori- 
ginated in another. 

Nearly all criticism at this day is the public effect of 
private acquaintance. When a work has been gene- 
rally praised in the reviews, even if deservedly, nine 
times out of ten the author has secured a large con- 
nection with the press. Good heavens! what machinery 
do we not see exerted to get a book tenderly nursed 
into vigour.* 

* Ah, poor So-and-so’s book; well, it is no great 
things; but So-and-so is a good fellow, I must give 
him a helping hand.” 

“OC has sent me his book to review; that’s a 
bore, as it’s devilish bad; but as he knows I shall be 
his critic—I must be civil.” 

Such, and a variety of similar, private feelings, 
which it may be easy to censure, and which the critic 
himself will laughingly allow you to blame, colour the 
tone of the great mass of reviews. This veil, so com- 
plete to the world, is no veil to the book writing friends 
of the person who uses it. They know the hand which 
deals the blow, or lends the help; and the critic will- 
ingly does a kind thing by his friend, because it is 
never known that in so doing he has done an unjust 
one by the public. ‘The anonymous, to effect the ob- 
ject which it pretends, must be thoroughly sustained 
But in how few cases is this possible. Were a sudden 
revelation of the mysteries of the craft now to be made, 
what—oh what would be the rage, the astonishment 
of the public! What men of straw in the rostra, prc- 
nouneing fiats on the immortal writings of the age; 
what guessers at the difference between a straight 
line and a curve, deciding upon the highest questions 
of art ; what stop- watch gazers lecturing on the drama; 
what disappointed novelists, writhing poets, saleless 
historians, senseless easayis!s, wreaking their wrath on 
a lueky rival; what Damous heaping impartial eulogy 
on their scribbling Pythias; what presumption, what 
falsehood, what ignorance, what deceit! what malice 
in censure, what dishonesty in praise! Such a revela- 
tion would be worthy a Quevedo to describe ! 
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—it is rather the influence of opinion. Large classes 
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Rush’s Memoranda ; second edition. 


” The second edition of this popular work has 
made its appearance. It is dedicated thus to 
Mr. Madison : 


To James Madison, late President of the United 
States. 





—— 
makes some of the adventure rather abrupt ; but, * 
on the” whole, there can be no doubt Harpe’s 
Head is destined to permanent popularity every 
where. We repeat, that after the nonsense 
foisted on the public, it is most refreshing te 
come across a native production of such various, 
merit. We think the author has been in too 


the United States gave to their ministers plonipetge | 
tiary to the crowned heads of Europe ; showing me at 

the same time, a copy of one which an English am- 
bassador to oue of the northern courts had given him 
not long ago. I cheerfully furnished him with a 
sketch of the general form of that which the United 
States give, leaving blanks where names occurred. I 
inferred from a part of our conversation, that he want- 
ed it for the information of some one of the Svuth 


Dear Sir,—I venture to dedicate this volume to you. 
I do so without your knowledge, and my only warrant 
is, that the public principles maintained in the negotia- 
tiens which it records, have had, as intimated in the pre- 
sent edition, your high sanction. 

I will own, at the same time, that other feelings urge 
me to the step. To you, more than any other living 
person, I feel that I owe my own knowledge and appro- 
bation of those principles, as well as others of high 
value, affecting our form of government, and modes of 
administering it. When a young man, first entering 
into political life, you honoured me with your friendship ; 
and, [ may presume to add, a share of your confidence. 
At the counsels of your cabinet—where sat the Monroes, 
the Gallatins, the Dallases, the Pinkneys,—and under 
conjunctures eventful and perilous, in which difficulties 
from internal dissension were superadded to those of for- 
eign war with a powerful foe, I heard from you lessons 
of political wisdom, fit to be ever remembered, because 
interwoven with your country’s glory, which they pro- 
moted ; whilst not less frequently at your table, and fire- 
side, graced by the presence of one who has been the 
ornament and consolation of your domestic life, as she 
was the perpetual charm of a large circle at Washing- 
ton, I enjoyed social pleasures than which none mdre 
elevated or delightful could be experienced. f 

Hoping that the remainder of your days may be as 
happy as the past have been useful and illustrious, per- 
mit me the grateful privilege of subscribing myself, 

With the most respectful and affectionate attachment, 
your often obliged friend and devotéd servant, 

Ricuarp Rusu. 


Among the new matter of this edition we 
select the following account of a visit from that 
remarkable individual, Jeremy Bentham : 


January 22. “Mr. Bentham came to see me.” He 
talked a great deal of the United States, asking many 
queStions about our forms of government and parti- 
cularly about the laws relating to elections. Besides 
affording him all the information in my power, in the 
course of a two hours’ conversation, I put into his 
hands a volume that contained a printed copy of the 
constitution of the United States, and of all! the sepa- 
rate states, Hearing that it required a freehold quali- 
fication to vote in Virginia, he asked, with apparent 
anxiousness, whether better representatives were chosen 
in that state than in the others? [replied, thet it was 
a point I could not undertake to decide; but that, by 
general admission among us, Virginia, for the most 
part, sent able men to congress. Did I ascribe this 
to the freehold qualification? I said no; but rather to 
the existence of slavery in that as the other southern 
states; which, whatever its evils in other respects, 
left a large portion of their inhabitants at leisure to 
cultivate their minds, and thence to pursue public life 
with advantage. Did | then approve of slavery? 
Certainly not, L said, as an abstraet question, or in its 
general results; but that it was apt to lead toa high 
formation of individual character. among the better 
classés of those who owned that species of property ; 
who, being thas independent in their circumstances, 
were enabled to give themselves up to the studies and 
other training that led to distinction and influence in 
pudlic affairs. Such at least, we had found to be much 
the case in the southern states of our Union. The 
topic was further talked over, with a reference to 
Burke's celebrated passage bearing upon it, in *his 
speech on American conciliation. 

I inquired if 1 might consider it as true, as the 
newspapers stated, that a single individual, Sir Francis 
Burdett, had made a donation of a thousand pounds 
sterling, towards defrayimg the expenses of Mr. Hob- 
house's election for Westminster, in the room of Sir 
S. Romilly. He said that nothing was more probable. 
Of the whole expenses of the election he cotld not 
inform me ; an enquiry 1 had made from being aware 
of the enormous sums expended in contested elections 
in the country in England, by the rival candidates.or 
their friends. 

Before parting, ho asked, if I had any objections to 
letting him see the form of the letter of credence which 


American deputies in London. 
I remarke 


Franklin. 
tax upon his friends. 


particulars ; but again he begged to be excused. 


cond edition. 
author will still further extend his labours? 


Newark Daily Advertiser :— 
“ Rush’s 


London cotemporary. 


sighted old woman. So much for party ! 


is it the world throughout. 


much the result of an association of ideas.” 
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differently occupied. 
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portunity of making some extracts. 
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Legend of Kentucky,” is very refreshing. 


ment, interwoven with a capital plot. 


a poet. The Barbecue in Virginia is inimitable 
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on this, as the former occasion when 
with Mr. Bentham, his use of simple language, so 
different from the style of his writings ; and was struck 
with his personal resemblance to the likenesses of Dr. 
I xequested him to name a day when he 
would dine with me; but he excused himself, saying 
that many of his habits were peculiar, owing to the 
state of his health, and he could not think of being a 
I assured him of the gratifica- 
tion it would give me to meet all his wishes in such 


The demand for this work is so great that we 
fear some of our most distant readers will be 
disappointed of getting a copy of even the se- 
May we not anticipate that the 


Though greatly pressed for space, we cannot 
omit the following sensible remarks from the 


lemoranda and the Edinburgh Review.—The 
Edinburgh Review gives a widely different view of Mr. 
Rush’s ‘Residence at the Court of London,’ from its 
‘Good sense, discretion, and good 
feeling are,’ in the judgment of the northern critic, 
‘eminently characteristic of our author, and his journal 
is the evident fruit of a sensible and virtuous mind.’ 
While in the esteem of the Tory Metropolitan—the 
Quarterly—the book is the mere tittle-tattle of a near- 
The perverse- 


ness of political prejudice is conspicuously illustrated in 
the conduct of these two leading literary journals. 


Whatever serves the interest, or humours the caprice, or 
flatters the ambition of the court or tory party, as surely 
receives favour from the Quarterly, and is as sure of the 
wrath of the North Briton; and so yice vérsa. And so 
Mr. Burke was not the only 
great mind that ‘to party gave up what was meant for 
mankind ;” and hence it is necessary to be familiar with 
a man’s standards, associations, and prejudices, in order 
to a fair estimate of the weight due to his opinions—and 
often, which is worse still, to his representations too. 
Truth, like beauty, is, in political metaphysics, very 


Several books of interest have accumulated 
on our hands which it would affurd us pleasure 
to notice and extract from, were not our columns 
We have perused with 
much interest “ Narrative of Voyages to explore 
the shores of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar, 
performed in H. M, ships Leven and Barracouta, 
under the direction of Captain W, F. Owen, R. 
N., by command of the Lords Commissioners of 
By the time the American 
edition is published (it has been announced by 
two or three publishers), we shall have an op- 
The expe- 
dition was to parts rarely or never visited; it 
some of its details it is mot unlike Captain 
Cook’s Voyages, and will be read with much 


~ Judge Hall’s new work, “ Harpe’s Head, a 
It 
relates to two celebrated freebooters who in- 
fested Kentucky at the period of its early settle- 
Virginia 
Pendleton is a creation of the fancy, worthy of 


the scenes are partly in that state, Ohio, and 
Kentucky, and furnish occasion for admirable 
The 
plot might have been extended to three London 
volumes, but bas been confined to one; this 


great haste, and that ‘“ Mr. George Lee” isa 
failure—for the restpiwe are quite satisfied that 
if Mr. Hall would devote more time to his 
works, he has talent enough to rival our most 
popular writers. 

We read on its first reception here, * The 
Modern Cymon, from the Jean of Paul de Kock,” 
just printed by the Careys, and abandoned it for 
the * Library,” on account of its low scenes 
and occasional vulgarity. ‘The wit evaporates 
‘in the translation, and in pruning it for the Eng- 
lish palate, though care has been exercised, 
too much of an objectionable character remains 
for our taste. 


“ 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The first number of the Encyclopedia of Romance, 
conducted by the Rev. Henry Martineau, has appeared 
in London. It opens with a short tale, replete with 
German diablerie and mysticism. 

The History of the Most Unfortunate Man in the 
World, by Captain Chamier, author of the Life of a 
Sailor, is in progress in London. 

The author of the Kuzzilbash, it will be perceived by 
our list of London. books, has contributed a Persian tale 
to the Library of Romance. 

The Rev. Charles Taylor has commenced a series of 
tales in imitation of Miss Martineau’s. The first num- 
ber is entitled “ The Mechanic.” 

A new work, by the celebrated Mr. Retsch, is an- 
nounced: “ Outlines of Macbeth.” 

Chatsworth, the Patrician, is the title of a new London 
noyel, pronounced a most monstrous superfcetation. 

Edward Lytton Bulwer takes a formal leave of his 
readers, as the editor of the New Monthly Magazine, in 
the September number.@ 

Gleanings from the Scrap-book of the author of Syden- 
ham, is the title of a small volume issued in London, full 
of wise saws and queer sayings; we extract one :—“ A 
horse-dealer had a son, who, being a lad of spirit, asa 
novel expedient, proposed to open a stable on the princi- 
ples of strictly honest dealing; but the father, who was 
a prudent man, discouraged the idea, observing, ‘ that he 
disliked speculation.’ ”* 

—_—. 


List of New Books published in London to the latest dates. 


Conrad Blessington, a tale by a lady.—The History o 
Europe during the Middle Ages, being the 45th volume 
of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.—Traditionary Stories 
of Old Families, by A. Picken, author of the Dominie’s 
Legacy.—A Plan for diminishing poor-rates in the Agri- 
cultural Districts, by William Allen, (probably the excel- 
lent Quaker of that name).—vVol. 7 of the Library of 
Romance, the Khan’s Tale, by J. B. Fraser —Archbishop 
Cranmer’s Works, 4 vols., 8vo.—Memoirs of Mareschal 
Ney, 2 vols., 8vo.—A general View of the United States 
for 1833, 18mo.—Men and Manners in America, by the 
author of Cyril Thornton —Demetrius, a tale of Modern 
Greece, with other poems, by Agnes Strickland. 

} —<>__—_ 


Oew American Publications, 


Bridgewater Treatise, Part 3d.—On the Power, Wis- 
dom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
adaptation of external nature to the moral and intel- 
lectual constitution of Man. By the Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D. Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Edinburgh, &c. 

The Modern Cymon, from the Jean of C. Paul de 
Kock, author of Andrew the Savoyard, &c, In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

;} Harpe’s Head, a Legand of Kentucky. By Jas. Hall,y 
Esq. author of Legends of the West, &c. &e. 

he Messrs. Harpers have published, Bulwer’s Eng- 
land and the English in two L2ino volumes, 

The same publishers have just issued “ The Subal+ 
tern’s Furlough,” which if nothing better offers, we 
shall present to. our readcrs next week. 











